BUCKINGHAM
for their posts merely because they were his creatures. On the contrary, he besought him to countenance in all spheres only those who showed ability. Had Buckingham followed this advice much of his subsequent misfortune might have been averted, but his nature was one that could brook no opposition. Vanity was his cardinal sin, the one trait which ruined a noble and generous nature. Consequently, all important offices he either filled himself or delegated to some incompetent suitor who had secured his favour either by servility or by an opportune marriage with one of his numerous female relatives. This latter method of rising to power had become a scandal in the court, and a contemporary writes, in vitriolic vein, 'Happy is he that can get a kinswoman: it is the next way to thriving offices or some new swelling title. The King, that never cared much for women, had his court swarming with the Marquis's kindred so that little ones would dance up and down the privy lodgings like fairies.'1
Although he showed little trace of meanness or grasping avarice, the favourite demanded his payment for advancing suitors to high places in something more than money. The fact that he frequently rejected large bribes and advanced one who could, perhaps, afford no bribe at all becomes less noble upon a closer examination. It must be borne in mind that, for the next few years, whenever a vacancy occurred in a post of any importance, James and Buckingham invariably chose the candidate whose views most nearly coincided with their own. Once appointed to the office the nominee was expected to comply absolutely with Buckingham's wishes. Although his ability as a statesman was negligible, the favourite himself had the highest possible conviction of his own wisdom and capacity, and took his task of government much more seriously than
1 WILSON, Life and Reign of James, p. 727. 30